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ception who sat there with folded hands. My friends,
knowing as they did my views on the War, went on
to suggest that now that I had heard what the
greatest authority in England on the War had to
say I should at least have the good sense to. defer
my uninformed opinion and haphazard forecasts to
his superior knowledge and insight. I admit, I said,
that I found his words wonderfully consolatory and
his argument beautifully persuasive, but somehow
or other they have left no distinct conviction with
me. In spite of newspaper versions to the contrary,
one fact I unmistakably noticed in England wher-
ever I went, that people of a certain class, particu-
larly the women, were in a state of suppressed
nervous tension as if they feared the worst in spite
of what their plain reason and superior judgment
told them. This tension is only natural in a state
of war, but it also explains why people flock to
the lectures of men like Hilaire Belloc and why
sooth-sayers and figure-jugglers like him get heard
and applauded. Their words act like a sedative
on the unsettled nerves and relieve, at any rate
for the time being, the tension from which this species
of people periodically suffer.

February was nearing its end when I travelled
south back to my village. All along the route I saw
the first signs of the approaching Spring. I was
particularly glad to notice the change that was
coming over nature, for in my school-days we had
the Royal Readers for our English text-books and
so were taught all about the different seasons. The
Spring was most frequently referred to and it was, in